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DOMESTIC HELPS AND HINDRANCES. 
By E. D. Cumina. 


HE Servant Question is one which 
experience approaches in a spirit 
akin to despair. It looks back 
upon a vista of chequered in- 
capacity, punctuated by gleams of 
competence which the spirit of 

unrest, now so widely diffused among domestics, 

forbade you to long enjoy. There is no social 
difficulty more universally felt among the middle 
and upper-middle classes; it is less apparent in 
very large establishments, in which, I imagine, 
there prevails downstairs a something bearing 
colourable resemblance to esprit de corps. If the 
weight of the burden fell on husbands instead 
of wives the legislature would have taken the 

matter in hand long ere now, That is why I 

believe in woman suffrage; but this is foreign 

to the subject. 

The only person who can regard the position 
with a light heart is the registry-office proprietor, 
who reaps a yearly increasing harvest of fees, 
An eminent person in the business, when asked 
how she explained the paucity of domestics, 
averred that ‘they look too high. A gir) will 
come here asking for a situation as a lady’s 
companion when she is not really fit for a 
kitchenmaid’s place in a good house.’ Tris is 
surely only part of the truth. Education and 
widened scope for women’s work deplete the 
class from which domestics are drawn, and, 
naturally enough, of its more intelligent members ; 
though, in point of fact, the perfection of 
domestic service calls for a degree of method, 
manual skill, resource, care for detail, and alert- 
ness which is only found with intelligence of 
an order by no means despicable. The greater 
freedom enjoyed by the shop and_ restaurant 
girl, the typist, and the clerk compares favour- 
ably with the restraints of service; and the 
supposed social superiority counts for much. 
Whether the restaurant-girl or typewriter is 
really better off than the servant in a reasonably 
good place is another matter. The former may 
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get fifty pounds a year, out of which she must 
pay for every necessary of life; the domestic 
has board, lodging, food, and washing provided 
for her, and her wages go in dress and pocket- 
money. No sensible mistress looks askance on a 
capable girl who wishes to ‘better herself ;’ but 
she may be pardoned for impatience with the 
young person who has no claim but ambition to 
look higher. 

No feature of social economy in recent years 
has been more marked than the increase of the 
‘flat’ in London and other large towns. The 
erection of huge blocks of flats is partially an 
attempt to solve the great domestic difficulty by 
providing accommodation which requires a re- 
duced number of servants. Many young married 
couples are attracted to the flat, with its high 
rent and inevitable one dark side, by the 
prospect of being able to manage with a single 
maid. ‘It’s so convenient,’ people airily tell you ; 
‘when you want to go away all you have to do 
is to send the servant for a holiday and lock the 
door” That is true as far as it goes, but it is 
only one side of the incident. It is depressing 
enough to return to town after the country, 
and how much more depressing to return to 
the ‘hearth unswept and chamber ungarnished’ ! 
Your single-handed servant, too, leaves you 
entirely dependent on the doubtful ministrations 
of charwomen during interregna. 

The advantages of the flat are hugely over- 
rated. You constantly meet young couples who 
have given up the flat for the house at the 
earliest possible hour ; and increase of family is 
not by any means the usual reason. The rent 
of the flat is disproportionately high compared 
with that of the house. No allowance for vacant 
flats is made to the landlord by the local 
authorities when fixing rates and taxes; and the 
landlord, of course, protects his own pocket by 
charging rents whose aggregate shall leave ample 
margin against loss through flats that may 
remain unoccupied. Hence you pay not only 
Dec. 9, 1899. 
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for your own flat but a share of the rent of 
others, whether occupied or not. As a solution 
of the domestic difficulty the flat is a failure. 
The small one provides very indifferent lodging 
for one servant; while the large one, only 
found in a good situation, is rented at a sum 
far beyond moderate means. Servants do not 
like flats, unless they be on the ground-floor, 
and so afford practically limitless opportunity for 
flirtation. The solitariness of an upstair flat, at 
whose door no tradesmen call, and whose kitchen 
is linked to the outer world by a speaking-tube, 
is hated of the servant-girl; and one cannot 
blame her. 

This may explain why the demand for good 
general servants, created by the multiplication of 
small flats, has called into existence no corre- 
sponding supply. Under any circumstances it is 
hard to find a girl who can perform the duties 
of cook, housemaid, and parlour-maid ; and the 
average ‘general’ who will come to a flat is a 
girl who has apparently tried the réle of each 
and failed in all three. The flat has contributed 
little more to the domestic question than to 
reveal an unexpected wealth of State-educated 
incompetence. 

Various endeavours have been made to meet 
the difficulty of achieving moderate comfort in 
the small flat. One enterprising lady, who 
occupied a flat in a large modern square consist- 


ing entirely of ‘mansions, has started a central 
kitchen, whence meals are sent out to subscribers 
among her neighbours, who are thus enabled to 
dispense with the doubtful aid of a ‘general’ 
cook. She has now about two hundred customers 
on her books, representing two hundred small 
families, freed from incompetence and extra- 


vagance in the kitchen. Another enterprise 
whose aim is to solve the difficulty of getting 
ordinary housework properly performed is an 
‘Association of Trained Charwomen.’ This 
organisation sends out women by the day to 
those who prefer their services to the muddling 
of the general servant. The work of the associa- 
tion is increasing; but what a change is here 
from the day of the old family servant, whose 
interests were merged in those of the house, 
and who identified herself so entirely with her 
employers ! 

The servants’ insurance offices, which for a 
small monthly payment guarantee to maintain 
the insurer while she remains out of a place, 
are, it may be conjectured, responsible in some 
measure for the light-heartedness with which a 
girl throws up her situation for little reason 
or none at all. Originally founded, like trade 
unions, with the praiseworthy object of helping 
servants in sickness or distress, they have become 
perverted from their real purpose; and it is 
doubtful whether they are not in these days 
productive of more harm than good, for a 
domestic of very average merit can take her 


choice of places, and need never for a week 
remain unemployed. I have been told, though I 
do not know how far the assertion is correct, 
that there are servants’ clubs whose members are 
pledged not to remain longer than a. stated 
period in one place. It will occur to many 
mistresses that the stipulation is somewhat un- 
necessary, 

Much has been said and written about the 
lady-help as the refuge of the destitute mistress. 
I have never tried one, disliking a system that 
tends to further obliterate class distinction, 
though no doubt it may work well in some 
cases. Our nearest approach to the lady-help 
was a ‘superior woman.’ Her description of 
herself must have been the outcome of sardonic 
humour, as she was at pains to prove herself 
superior to all the work she engaged to perform. 
She was the widow of a professional man ; and, 
reduced circumstances obliging her to earn her 
own living, she indulged a love of housework 
(described as ‘ passionate’) by going out to service. 
She remained with us just forty hours. There 
are few minor follies I regret more than the 
payment of a month’s wages to Mrs Todd to 
get rid of her peaceably; it was directly en- 
couraging a very impudent blackmailer, for her 
behaviour left room to doubt that she had 
come with any other object in view than to be 
paid to remove herself at the earliest possible 
moment. A fraud of another kind was a cook 
who arrived in the evening after dinner, announced 
when interviewed next morning that the place 
would not suit, and took her unobtrusive de- 
parture (leaving the area door open) somewhere 
between midnight and dawn. The circumstance 
that she brought only a handbag, and expected 
her box ‘in a day or two,’ suggested that she 
came with no intention of staying; but whether 
merely for a couple of nights’ free lodging on 
her way through London (she was from the 
country), or with a more dishonest object, cannot 
be decided. If she cherished designs on the 
silver, there was nothing but her conscience 
between her pocket and her booty, for we keep 
nothing locked up. So far as my experience 
goes, dishonesty even to the extent of ‘ picking’ 
is extremely rare, the only exception being a 
girl with a sweet tooth, who could not resist 
cakes and liqueurs, 

While writing of impostors in the shape of 
domestics, one’s mind recurs to the results of adver- 
tising. On one or two occasions, when in despair 
at the failure of registry offices—not to ‘suit’ 
me, but to send any one at all—I have advertised. 
Do not waste money on advertisements for ser- 
vants. In the first place, it is useless; in the 
next, if you live in a large town, it is practically 
certain to bring you visits from beggars, if not 
thieves. One advertisement for a cook cost a 
salver (electroplate fortunately), taken from the 
hall table, and about six shillings in railway 
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fares. The salver went away under a large and 
heavy cloak the applicant carried over her arm on 
one of the very hottest days of a tropical summer. 
She was only in the house about one minute—long 
enough to say she should require help in the 
kitchen, and that the place would not suit her if 
none were given, as stated in the advertisement. 
You may draw your own conclusions concerning 
the real object of her call. The other two appli- 
eants were elderly, respectable-looking women, 
each of whom came from a remote suburb, and 
gave an acceptable account of herself, with the 
address of her present place ; having done which, 
each respectfully ventured to ask for her fare. 
Both letters to the ‘present place’ were returned 
through the post. The same experience has be- 
fallen friends; but we are apt to cling to our 
faith in the honesty of the species, or perhaps 
it were more correct to say we are only too ready 
to believe that the eagerly-songht cook has at last 
appeared. 

The idea that perfection will appear if she only 
changes with sufficient frequency is one of the 
commonest theories held subconsciously by women. 
That very mistaken idea takes time to wear out; 
but the sooner it does the better. Constant 
change ensures the minimum of comfort with the 
maximum of trouble and expense. Servants, like 
the rest of us, must have their shortcomings, 
and the best thing you can do is to settle with 
yourself what faults you will overlook in con- 
sideration of merits. The theory is simple, but the 
practice is often extremely difficult. When an 
otherwise excellent servant appears, for example, to 
be a sworn member of the League for Omitting 
to Dust the Tops of Books and Pictures, the 
temptation to give warning for persistent disregard 
of repeated orders is very strong. What are you 
to do? The girl has many good points: she is 
good-tempered and obliging, neat in her person, 
punctual, and keeps the silver better than any 
maid you have ever had. You like her, and she 
likes you; there is nothing to mar the harmony 
of perfect understanding but those wretched book 
and picture tops. The only remedy is to give your- 
self a little trouble to get them dusted; make 
a point of being in the room at the time it 
ought to be done, and inquire before the girl 
quits the room whether she has done it. This is 
a much better plan than discovering the omission 
an hour or two later, and calling her back to do 
the work while you stand over her. The great 
thing is, if possible, to find means of correction 
that shall not disturb pleasant relations between 
mistress and servant. 

Our present housemaid offers an_ instance. 
Caught wild in the county of Wicklow, she came 
over to this her first civilised place with nothing 
to unlearn by way of compensation for exhaustive 
ignorance of the work she had come to do. She 
is willing, fairly intelligent, and a nice girl to 
deal with, as, indeed, the vast majority of Irish 


servants are. After eight months’ training, as 
trying probably to her patience as that of her 
mistress, she has developed into a really good 
servant. Her wages had been raised once, and 
would have been raised a second time sooner 
than they were but for what, with beautifully 
unconscious self-complacency, she called her ‘only 
fault” The rule of the house requires that she 
shall be in by ten o’clock on her weekly evening 
out; and Annie (save on one occasion when she 
was nearly punctual by an accident that surprised 
her into naive admission) could never get home 
till eleven or later. In the interests of discipline 
this failing could not be continually overlooked ; 
such a fault is sure to be infectious; and if 
each of your household added the respective 
‘only faults’ of her fellow-servants to her own, 
indulgent toleration would cease to be justified. 
Having each evening warned Annie before she 
went out at half-past six that she must be in 
by ten, and when for the fourth or fifth time 
the latch-key rattled in the front door (I prefer 
the servants to come in that way at night) at 
about quarter-past eleven, I yielded to the im- 
pulse of the moment, and went downstairs and 
gave her ‘warning’ on the spot. She took it with 
exemplary meekness but Irish diplomacy; she 
sent up the table-silver so perfectly polished next 
day and for many days after that I was only 
too glad a fortnight later to be asked for 
‘another chance’ We then came to a new 
arrangement: the weekly night out was stopped 
unless she could accompany one of her more 
reliable fellow-servants, and an extra afternoon 
granted instead. After a month or six weeks an 
experimental night out was sanctioned, and since 
then she has taken it regularly without giving 
cause of complaint. 

This girl’s sister, who remained with us as 
cook till the doctor ordered her out of the kitchen 
and into the country, had an ‘only fault’ which is 
by no means uncommon, in the shape of a quick 
temper. Her idea of protest was confined to 
giving notice ; and she found opportunity of pro- 
test in the most unexpected fashion. The tempta- 
tion to accept the ‘warning’ which came nearly 
once a fortnight, at our morning interview, was 
often strong; but, mindful that her health was 
indifferent, I forebore, and adopted the plan of 
bidding her repeat her warning that night if she 
should then be of the same mind. She never did 
so, and in course of time the irritating formality 
was finally dropped. 

The most troublesome domestic is the extrava- 
gant and indifferent cook—the two defects are 
only too often found in one—who has been mis- 
tress in her last place, and intends to be mistress 
of you. Then you must fight. Her weapons are 
frequently insolence and disobedience; but what- 
ever hers, you must be inflexibly firm and apostoli- 
cally patient. If she gives way gracefully after 
a struggle she may be worth keeping; if she 
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goes on fighting there is only one course open 
to you: to let her go, and to face anew that 
perennial sorrow, the search for her successor. 
Apropos of such kitchen warfare: do not keep 
a servant for whom you contract personal dislike. 
It is impossible to treat her shortcomings with 
perfect justice, and the very tone of your voice, 
differing from the tone in which you address the 
other servants, will be a grievance. The antipathy 
is sure to be reciprocated, and the sooner you 
part the better. If a servant be so excellent that 
she never needs correction, you may, though her 
merits do not win your regard, retain her ser- 
vices ; but this reservation presupposes a treasure 
which is too rare to be worth consideration in 
practical affairs, 

There is one ever-present difficulty for which 
most mistresses are seeking a solution. The best 
and the worst servants stand on the same level in 
regard to breakages. A certain amount of break- 
age is to be expected, and should be overlooked ; 
but there must be a limit to ensure the exercise of 
reasonable care, and when the limit is exceeded 
payment should be exacted in conformity with ar- 
rangement made by mutual consent. The practice 

. of leaving things to be found out is annoying to 
the last degree, and I have done my poor best to 
encourage servants to come and tell when an 
accident occurs. It is clearly understood (the law 
requires a definite agreement with the servant on 
this point when you engage her) that she who 
breaks and tells pays only half the cost, while she 
who breaks and does not tell pays the whole. 
Whether it is that eternally springs the hope that 
the broken article will not be missed, periodical 
inventory-taking notwithstanding, or whether their 
moral courage is positively unequal to saying, 
‘Please, I have broken a cup,’ I do not know. 
The regrettable fact remains that servants refrain 
with heart-breaking unanimity from confession. 
In this connection one word: never, if you can 
help it, take a servant who has been employed 
in a large hotel. Domestic and hotel service used 
to be things apart; but time has changed that, 
among many other matters, and the line of de- 
marcation between the two is vanishing. In hotels, 
I am informed, breakages are never charged 
against the servants, careful handling of glass and 
crockery being incompatible with the high pressure 
at which the staff, kept down to lowest limits, 
is required to work. This immunity from conse- 
quences naturally breeds a habit of carelessness 
nearly impossible to eradicate. 

The first month is always a crucial period with 
a new domestic, Every mistress has her own ways, 
and her first object is to make the new-comer 
adopt them to the exclusion of methods to which 
the girl has been accustomed. In every respect 
the process of induction—‘ breaking in,’ as the men 
call it—is a somewhat delicate business. Some 
people insist that the utmost allowance should 
be made for novelty, and that you should teach 


a maid by degrees how you prefer things done, 
lest by excess of instruction at the beginning you 
dishearten a willing servant. There may be some- 
thing in this plea; nay, there is much to be said 
for it when the new-comer shows anxiety to please 
and that very uncommon quality of thoroughness 
in her work. Unhappily there are only too many 
servants who begin by trying how little will satisfy 
the mistress; to be lenient towards a maid who 
comes in this spirit is simply to court bad service. 
It is better for the mistress to begin as she means 
to go on, and make it perfectly clear from the 
outset that she expects the work to be thoroughly 
done. It is often exceedingly difficult to persuade 
a girl that methods to which she has been accus- 
tomed can be improved upon ; particularly if she 
has been with ‘Lady’ anybody, whose ways, she 
imagines, ought to be good enough for a mere 
‘Mrs’ It is to be feared the usages of the last 
place are often made the cloak for laziness. What 
would Lady Blank say if she knew how a certain 
housemaid libelled her! Lady Blank never wanted 
hot water to wash her hands before lunch or 
dinner, or before retiring for the night; never 
required the stair-rods to be polished, or slops 
in the bedrooms to be emptied during the day ; 
did not expect the drawing-room hearth to be 
swept before she came up from dinner. In short, 
Lady Blank’s requirements were so elementary and 
withal so completely satisfactory to her whilom 
housemaid that we had to part. If neglect of 
orders requires such constant correction that one 
begins to acquire the habit of nagging, one owes 
it to one’s own self-respect to dismiss the source 
of irritation. 

Mistresses must be trained, or train themselves, 
to perform their duties not less than servants to dis- 
charge theirs. If the young wife has never held the 
household reins before her marriage she has every- 
thing to learn afterwards, and the education is not 
altogether a pleasant experience. Herein is one 
of the advantages of life in a small flat, though 
an advantage admittedly not recognisable as such 
at the time. With one untrained or half-trained 
‘gencral, she must, if she would approach the 
standard of cleanliness and order she has been 
accustomed to, take much upon herself. In doing 
household work with her own hands she discovers 
how it should be done, learns to know good 
work when she sees it, and qualifies herself to 
teach when she controls a larger establishment. 
It is bad to expect too little of a servant, 
but worse to require too much; and only the 
mistress who has borne her share in the house- 
hold tasks is really qualified to allot work to 
others. 

As an indispensable member of the household, 
the master and his failings must be kindly dealt 
with ; but if men, particularly men who are at 
home all day, would only learn that there is such 
a thing as household routine, how much more 
smoothly the machine would work! Their im- 
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patience with the discomforts of house-cleaning is 
too threadbare a topic to deserve mention; but 
how accurately it reflects the whole attitude of 
the masculine mind towards the work of the house ! 
If not ‘finicking,’ the man is most often de- 
plorably untidy, and at the same time intolerant 
of untidiness—except in his own study, whose 
condition is generally a subject for tears. He 
cannot see dust, and therefore cannot sympathise 
with your daily war against it; he expects the 
servants to be at call without thought of the 
work-table you have drawn up with such pains 
in order to make the maids’ duties fit in. He 
cannot understand that if he comes to breakfast 
or lunch three-quarters of an hour later, the 
same work-table is hopelessly disorganised for 
the rest of the day. There is no more success- 


ful method of demoralising an ordinary staff 
of servants than by leaving home for a fortnight 
with the master in charge; and he crowns his 
misdeeds with a lofty ‘Get another’ when you 


mention that Jane or Mary can no longer be 
retained. 

The small household of only moderate means 
is at a grave disadvantage with tradesmen as 
compared to the large establishment. Its needs are 
so insignificant that its custom is hardly worth 
having, and accordingly the small household is 
seldom well served unless the mistress does her 
own marketing, chooses her own meat, poultry, 
fish, vegetables, and fruit, and sees the goods put 
aside for her, or, better perhaps, takes the pur- 
chases with her. When she cannot do this and 
is obliged to make known her wants through post 
or the tradesman’s messenger who calls for orders, 
she is apt to find herself the recipient of weirdly- 
shaped joints unduly furnished with bone and fat, 
of stale fish, and damaged fruit. The majority of 
tradesmen begin by treating you well, and the 
only remedy that suggests itself is to change your 
butcher and greengrocer when his care for your 
interests begins to deeay. 


OF ROYAL BLOOD. 
A STORY OF THE SECRET SERVICE 


CHAPTER II.—JUDITH. 


<x|INNER was a pleasant affair in the 

panelled room, through the long 

windows of which I could see the 

valley of the Thames, with its river- 

side lights twinkling afar. Two 

elderly men and a couple of pretty 

girls had been invited to meet me, and the gossip 

was light and amusing. My hostess was the life 

and soul of the party, bright, vivacious, and full 

of mirth; yet I could not disguise the fact that 

she regarded me with some suspicion. During 

the meal I tried hard to recollect where we had 

met before, but failed utterly. Her conversation 

was that of a well-educated, clever woman. Her 

face was familiar ; her lips, a trifle thick and full, 

had once before struck me as unusual in one of 

her beauty and grace. But where I had seen her 
1 could not remember. 

‘Gordon tells me that you’ve just had the good 
fortune to be appointed to Brussels,’ exclaimed a 
pretty, dark-haired girl in blue, who sat next to 
me, but whose name I had not caught when 
introduced to her. 

‘Yes,’ I laughed. ‘Do you know Brussels ?’ 

‘I was at school there four years,’ she answered, 
toying with her hock-glass. ‘But I didn’t see very 
much of it. Our excursions were mainly confined 
to Sunday walks in the Bois,’ 

‘You'll return, perhaps, when you are married, 
I said, smiling. ‘It’s a very pleasant city for a 
honeymoon,’ 

‘We spent part of our honeymoon there on our 
way to the Rhine, interrupted Mrs Clunes. ‘It 


was quite as bright as Paris, without all the rush 
and turmoil. And the Bois de la Cambre—isn’t 
it charming ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, for as part of my training for 
a diplomatic career I had spent a year in the 
Belgian capital, and practically knew every inch 
of it, from the Quartier Leopold, where the 
English reside, away to Laeken, and from St 
Gilles to Schaerbeek. 

‘I only wish we could live there instead of 
here,’ she continued, with a slight pout. ‘I do 
hope that some day Gordon will get nominated 
abroad. I should love a cosmopolitan life.’ 

‘Life at an embassy must be awfully jolly,’ 
observed my neighbour in blue. ‘One must meet 
so many interesting people, from kings and queens 
downwards.’ 

‘Kings and queens are not as a rule interesting 
people, I said. ‘The monarchs I have met have 
not impressed me very much. They look much 
more regal in the illustrated papers than they are 
in real life. The most interesting persons, on 
the whole, are those foreign secret agents who are 
always seeking to pry into our affairs and learn 
what we don’t desire that they should know,’ 

‘I’ve heard a lot of strange stories about 
those spying individuals, said my hostess, at 
once interested, ‘What are they like? Do tell 
me.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘every one of the Governments. 
of Europe, with the possible exception of Switzer- 
land, finds it necessary to maintain a corps of 
secret agents for confidential duty. Their remu- 
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neration being defrayed from the Secret Service 
Fund at the disposal of every Prime-Minister, the 
national treasury takes no cognisance of their 
expenses or of their names. These latter are only 
known to the Premier and to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. ‘They are ignored at the regular 
police headquarters, while the general public very 
often has no knowledge whatsoever of the exist- 
ence of such a force. Their duty is to learn all 
that goes on in the various embassies, and report 
to the Chancellerie they serve. They number 
people in every class of life and almost every 
nationality.’ 

‘And does not our British Government take 
steps to combat the efforts of these spies?’ asked 
the old gentleman opposite. 

‘In a measure it does,’ I responded carelessly. 
‘It, of course, behoves us to be wary with this 
horde of secret agents about us, for their ingenuity 
is simply marvellous.’ 

‘Of course there are lots of books which reveal 
the elaborate system of espionage in Russia,’ 
observed the girl in blue. 

‘Ah! that’s quite a different affair,’ I replied. 
‘The Russian agents are mostly employed for the 
purpose of keeping watch upon the doings of those 
of the Czar’s subjects who live beyond the frontiers 
of Russia; and when it is borne in mind that 
those number close upon a million, and that 
every Russian has in his blood the characteristic 


Asiatic taste for conspiracy and intrigue against 
his Government, it can be readily understood 
that the secret agents of the Chancellerie of the 


Czar have their hands pretty full. It is not 
the agents of the Ministry of the Interior that 
trouble us, but the system of spies established in 
every country in Europe with a view to learning 
the secrets of English diplomacy. We hold the 
balance of power, you see, and because of this every 
effort is being made to reduce our prestige and 
undermine our supremacy.’ 

‘It certainly behoves you all to be as secret 
as the grave,’ my hostess said. ‘I don't think I 
should like to be in possession of a State secret 
which a hundred unscrupulous persons were 
seeking to discover. One must feel awfully 
uncomfortable.’ 

*But you are a woman, my dear,’ laughed her 
husband. ‘They say that your sex can’t keep a 
secret,’ a remark whereat every one laughed. 

‘Ah! perhaps not,’ answere she. ‘But it 
seems so horrible if you caut tell who is 
your friend and who is your e.emy;’ and she 
fixed her eyes upon me with a strange look of 
misgiving. 

‘Exactly,’ I said. ‘This secret service, being 
beyond the pale of the law, is contrary to all 
notions of what is straightforward and honour- 
able. The methods of action these agents employ 
are often most questionable and unsavoury. 
Indeed, for example, at Vienna, where perhaps 
the secret service is permitted to play the greatest 


réle, His Majesty las been compelled by the stress 
of public opinion to consent to the imprisonment 
and suspension from office of the chief of the 
service for making use of dishunourable man- 
ceuvres. Again, in Germany, in response to the 
memorable speech by the Liberal leader, Richter, 
in the Reichstag, exposing the unscrupulousness 
of secret agent Von Rumpf, his réle as a provoker 
and instigator of crime, and his employment not 
only of criminal methods but even of criminals, 
in order to succeed in the intrigues in which 
he was engaged, the Minister of the Interior 
proclaimed the doctrine that the executive and 
his Government have a right to use the extra- 
legal, or, to put it plainly, unlawful, methods 
for attaining its aims when the ordinary legal 
methods are inadequate and unavailing. This 
declaration is in itself sufficient to show to 
what an extent espionage is carried at a foreign 
court,’ 

‘If such is the case, then each of our em- 
bassies are surrounded by enemies,’ observed young 
Mrs Clunes. 

‘Of course they are,’ exclaimed her husband. 
‘Don’t you recollect that I told you once how 
cleverly they work the cabinet noir in France, in 
Germany, and in Russia ?—so ingeniously, indeed, 
that our representatives at these courts dare not 
send a single despatch through the post, otherwise 
it is opened and copied.’ 

‘Then they open official letters?’ exclaimed the 
girl in blue at my side. 

‘To the cabinet noir nothing is sacred, I said. 
‘It is established for the purpose of dealing with 
both official and private correspondence ; aud the 
manner in which letters are opened and resealed 
is in itself a marvel of ingenuity. So well is it 
done that letters sealed with wax are opened and 
again secured, leaving the original seals intact, 
without a trace remaining that they have been 
tampered with,’ 

‘We’ve had one or two experiences of that 
sort of thing of late, Crawford —haven’t we?’ 
remarked my friend, with a meaning look. 

‘Yes, I answered. ‘At Constantinople lately 
one or two matters which we believed secret, 
while we were trying to adjust affairs between 
Turkey and Greece after the war, leaked out 
in a very mysterious way. Active inquiries 
were made, and it was found that the Russian 
cabinet noir was at work, and, further, that 
at St Petersburg they were fully informed of 
all our secret instructions received from Lord 
Macclesfield.’ 

My hostess sighed. As her white chest 
heaved her necklet of amethysts glistened, and 
her lips became compressed. I noticed this 
latter involuntary movement of the muscles 
of her face, and saw that she was anxious 
to change the subject. I admit that at that 
moment I entertained a growing suspicion of 
her. 
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As to her being eminently graceful and charm- 
ing there could be no two opinions, Gordon, 
however, had never told me who she was. When 
I had been a month at Constantinople I received 
a letter suddenly announcing his marriage, to 
which I responded by sending a cheque to a 
London silversmith with instructions to forward 
a wedding-present and by writing him a letter of 
congratulation. Then I had seen the announce- 
ment in the Standard a week later that he had 
married, at the village of Rockingham, ‘Judith, 
daughter of the late William Carter-Harrison,’ 
and had wondered whether or not she were 
pretty. 

Gordon had not much changed in the years 
I had been absent. Ten years ago we were 
both second division clerks, and we had certainly 
enjoyed London life and had had a very large 
circle of friends. He was always gay and light- 
hearted, fond of practical joking, and eternally 
declaring that he should never marry. Yet he 
had now taken to himself a wife, and had become 
just a trifle graver than before, as, of course, be- 
fitted a responsible householder whose name was 
on the jury-list. 

At last, when dessert was finished, the ladies 
left; and presently, after a brief gossip, we re- 
joined them in the drawing-room. The size and 
tasteful decoration of the place surprised me. 
The walls were entirely in white, with a ceiling 
of that type for which Adams was noted a cen- 
tury ago; blazing logs burned upon old-fashioned 
fire-dogs, aud there was a capacious chimmey- 
corner, with its settle and old oak arm-chair. 
It needed not a second glance to ascertain that 
the furniture, every bit of it, was genuine old 
oak, and as we entered I could not refrain from 
repeating to Gordon my admiration of his taste- 
ful home. 

‘It is Judith’s fancy,’ he repeated happily. ‘I 
was for a house in Kensington, but she loves 
Richmond because in summer we can get on the 
river or go for pleasant drives. She has always 
been used to the country, and declares that 
London suffocates her,’ 

‘Can you wonder at it?’ his wife asked me, 
overhearing our conversation. ‘To me London 
is dreadful. I go up once or twice a week to 
do shopping, or to a theatre, but really I’m 
always glad to get back here to the quietness 
of my home. And besides, the view from these 


windows is the best within a hundred miles of 
London,’ 


‘Of course, I replied; for, although I could 
see nothing in the darkness, I knew well the 
picturesque scene from the windows of the ‘Star 
and Garter, where I had so often dined in the 
days before I went abroad. Below lay the 
broad green valley, with the Thames winding 
away like a silver ribbon between trees and 
meadows past Twickenham Ferry to Teddington 
Lock—a magnificent picture at any time, but 
doubly so when the silent highway reflected back 
the golden blaze of the summer sunset. ‘ But 
your decorations here are in such excellent taste, 
yet so extremely simple. I envy Gordon his 
home. Only one room have I seen before 
similar to this. 

‘Where?’ my friend inquired. 

‘In Vienna. It belonged to a lady I knew.’ 

‘Vienna!’ exclaimed his wife, with sudden 
interest. ‘Were you at the embassy there ?’ 

‘Yes, I replied. ‘I was there about two 
years.’ 

‘Then you may perhaps have known of an 
officer named Krauss—Oswald Krauss ?’ 

In an instant the truth came upon me as a 
lightning-flash. Perhaps I started at mention of 
that name—a name which to me carried with it 
recollections of a hideous but hidden page in my 
history. At any rate, even though I felt myself 
standing immovable, glaring at her, 1 managed 
to recover myself sufficiently to answer: 

‘The name Krauss is exceedingly common in 
Vienna. I have no recollection of any man 
whose Christian name was Oswald. What was 
he?’ 

‘His father was Baron Krauss, of Budapesth,’ 
she answered simply, her blue eyes fixed upon me 
with a curious look of severity. 

‘No, I answered, with affected carelessness, ‘I 
have no recollection of ever meeting him,’ 

That calm inquiry she had uttered held me 
breathless. No, I had not been mistaken when 
suspicion had seized me that we were not 
altogether strangers, This woman in coral had, 
by mention of that name—a hated name graven 
for ever upon my memory because of the burden 
of evil which had fallen upon me—brought 
back to me in all their hideous reality those 
circumstances which I had so long striven to 
forget. Our eyes again met, and in the blue 
depths of hers there was a smile of mocking 
triumph. 

This woman who was Gordon’s wife held the 
secret of my sin. 
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RICHARD CROMWELL, PROTECTOR. 


By Sir RicHarD TANGYE. 


Sxj\URING the past year very much 
®} has been written and said about 
Oliver Cromwell and his achieve- 
ments, but comparatively little re- 
ference has been made to his 
son Richard, who succeeded him 

in the Protectorate. 

The new Protector’s tenure of office was very 
short—he only occupied the chair of State about 
eight months; but he might unquestionably have 
reigned much longer had he chosen to avail 
himself of the prescriptive rights of rulers in all 
ages—the rights of the ‘Masters of Legions.’ The 
immediate cause of his fall was the treachery 
of some of his principal officers, men who had 
been raised to their high position by the late 
Protector, and who hoped that, in the confusion 
they expected would ensue upon his death, they 
might be able to seize upon supreme power. 

One of the traitors was General Fleetwood, 
Oliver's son-in-law; and on hearing of his 
machinations against Richard, Henry Cromwell 
wrote from Dublin entreating him to consider 
what he was doing before it was too late. ‘Let 
me beg you to remember how his late Highness 
loved you; how he honoured you with the highest 
trust by leaving the sword in your hand which 
must defend or destroy us.’ 

Oliver died on the 3rd September 1658, and 
Richard’s protectorate ended in the following 
April, when Fleetwood and the Council of Officers 
took over the government and directed Parliament 
what to do. 

In consideration of Richard’s submission and 
of his yiving up possession of Whitehall, Par- 
liament ordered that his debts should be paid, 
and that he should receive an annuity of ten 
thousand pounds a year; but this order was 
never acted upon, and shortly afterwards the 
ex-Protector had to flee the kingdom and to 
spend twenty years in exile to avoid arrest for 
debts incurred on behalf of the State. ‘Put not 
your trust in princes’—nor in revolutionary 
governments, 

In wy collection of Cromwellian manuscripts 
there is a curious little document relating to a 
‘shagreen truucke,’ entirely in the handwriting 
of Richard Cromwell. Were it is: 


7D 


‘Whereas I have formerly delivered to Mrs 
Rachell Pengelly my little shagreen truncke 
which is now in her custody, I doe hereby give 
and confirme the same and the things therein 
mentioned unto her the said Rachell Pengelly. 
But I desire and request her to deliver the said 
Trunck and the said things contained therein 
after my death unto my loving sister Mary 


Countess of fauconberge upon her payment of 
the sum of Filty pounds unto the said Rachell 
Pengelly, and not otherwise; and upon such 
payment I give the said Trunck and the said 
things it contains unto my said sister to her 
owne use.—Witness my hand this second day of 
December 1706. RIcHARD CROMWELL.’ 


One wonders what the trunk contained, and 
what las become of it. It is related in some 
of the histories of the time that when Richard 
was removing from Whitehall he ordered his 
servants to be very careful of two old trunks 
which stood in his wardrobe. Upon a friend 
asking him what they contained that he should 
be so anxious about them, he replied, ‘Why, no 
less than the lives and fortunes of all the good 
people of England.’ They contained the addresses 
of congratulation upon his accession to power from 
all parts of the kingdom. 

Leaving his wife and children at their ancestral 
home, Hursley Park, near Romsey, Hampshire, 
he crossed to France, no attempt being made to 
detain him ; and for the space of twenty years he 
wandered about from place to place on the Conti- 
nent, living under an assumed name, which he | 
changed with every place of abode. 

Surely there is no more pathetic figure in 
history than that exhibited in the strange reversal 
of fortune of this unhappy man. Only a few 
months before he had ascended a throne which 
seemed unassailable by Charles and his courtiers ; 
receiving the congratulations of all the crowned 
heads of Europe, Louis XIV. being the foremost ; 
and now he was a wanderer who dared not answer 
to his name. His wife, to whom he had been 
married only a few years, and with whom he 
had been supremely happy, he was destined never 
to see again; and his youngest daughter, Dorothy, 
who was born soon after her father became Pro- 
tector, and was the nly Cromwell ‘born in the 
purple, lived just long enough to receive her 
father’s blessing on her marriage, which she sur- 
vived but a few months. 

Richard Cromwell returned to England in 1680, 
his wife having been dead five years ; he assumed 
the name of Clarke, and went to reside with his 
old friend Mrs Rachel Pengelly, mother of Serjeant 
Pengelly, who was then a young law-student. They 
lived at Cheshunt. Sir Thomas Pengelly afterwards 
became Chief Baron of the Exchequer. His house 
at Cheshunt was standing till 1880, when it was 
destroyed by fire. It must have been a considerable 
place, as the estimated damage was ten thousand 
pounds, 

But although the cares of State no longer 
troubled Richard, the ‘serpent’s tooth’ of children’s 
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ingratitude vexed his soul for a considerable 
period, He had to defend his right to the enjoy- 
ment of his late wife’s property against his 
daughters by a suit in Chancery, which was suc- 
cessfully conducted by his counsel Pengelly, to 
whom the following quaint letter on the subject 
was addressed by one of the trustees : 


‘STIFFORD Zhe 26 Sepr 1706. 

‘Sr,—A man came on purpose from London to 
leave this subpcena att my house. I was not 
within, but the man tould my wife he had bine 
downe at Cheshun to serve Richd Cromwell Esqre 
ye sone of Oliver, but that he theire went by ye 
name of Mr Clarke. 1 hope my Ld Keeper this 
Terme will either dismiss me, or not tye up my 
hands ; I presume theire is sufficient in ye personall 
Esteat to have paid Mrs Spink her interest weh 
I suppose wd have contented her, it was folly in 
me, to pt with executorship ; 1 shd have parted with 
both togither or with none, but it is too late to 
recall yesterday. 

‘Alter all it will be a great satisfaction to me, 
if my continuing ye Trust prove servisable to my 
honored relation, who I think is very much abused. 
1 find there is a great deal of venom in all these 
vexatious suets, but I hope ye Essew [issue] will 
be to their shame. My hearty service to my 
honored relation (R. C.) att Cheshun, please to 
accept ye same from Sr yr humble servant 

‘Ben DIsBroweE. 


‘If at any time you have any service for me 
in towne, please to let me know it, I shall 
endeavour to waite upon you. Vale. 


‘For Thos. Pengelly Esqre at his chambers, in 
Figgtree Court, Inner Temple in London’ 


This letter, measuring when folded three and a 
quarter inches by two and a quarter inches, was 
sent through the post-office, aud bears the official 
stamp in a triangle, ‘ Peny-Post-Payd,’ 

Alter the trial the father became reconciled 
to his children, dividing his time between his 
friends at Cheshunt and his daughter Elizabeth 
at Hursley. 

Very little is known of the ex-Protector’s doings 
during his twenty years’ exile; but it is known 
that in 1660 his name was included with others 
in a proclamation requiring their presence in 
England to answer certain charges. Cromwell’s 
servant was examined on behalf of the Crown, 
and stated that he had lived on the Continent 
with his master for several years, that he went 
by the name of Clarke, and that his ‘whole diver- 
sion was drawing of landscapes and reading of 
books,’ 

Richard Cromwell died on 12th July 1712, at the 
house of his old friends the Pengellys at Cheshunt, 
and was buried in the chancel of Hursley Church. 
He enjoyed good health to the last, and at the 
age of eighty could gallop his horse for several 


miles. He is described as having been tall, fair- 
haired, and ‘the lively image of his father.’ Cer- 
tainly there is a great resemblance in their por- 
traits, although Richard’s countenance lacks the 
sternness and majesty of his father’s, aud he had 
no wart ! 

John Howe, the chaplain to both Oliver and 
Richard, had a high respect for the latter; and 
Dr Isaac Watts, who as a young man was often 
in Richard’s company, testified to his abilities as 
being by no means contemptible. Unprejudiced 
authorities all concur in describing him as having 
been a humane man, kind-hearted, and sagacious. 
Shortly before his death he said to his two atten- 
dant daughters, ‘Live in love; I am going to the 
God of Love.’ 

I have in my possession a remarkable collection 
of letters, statemeuts of expenditure, law papers, 
&e. dealing with the ex-Protector’s life from 1680, 
when he returned to England, to 1712, when he 
died. The accounts were kept by Cromwell's 
old friend, Mrs Rachel Pengelly, and are in great 
detail. From them we learn that the whilom occu- 
pant of the throne of England, Lord Protector of 
Great Britain and Ireland, master of the palaces 
of Whitehall and Hampton Court, for whom 
Parliament voted ten thousand pounds a year as 
‘provision for his comfortable and honourable 
subsistence, lived in lodyings at Cheshunt for 
several years before his death, paying ten shillings 
a week for his board, and having due allowance 
made for his occasional periods of absence. But 
there were evidently ‘extras’ to this charge, for 
we find Mrs Pengelly, in her monthly bills, 
charging four-aud-sixpeuce for ‘the Sturgeon you 
ordered Nan to bye;’ and on another occasion 
‘one ginney’ is charged for ‘sammon, oysters, aud 
wild fowl. At the same time, two shillings are 
‘down’ for ‘black cherry beare,’ as drink for the 
table. But Richard liked an occasional taste of 
some more potent beverage, for I find frequent 
entries of payments for brandy. He also indulged 
in the Virginia weed, spending considerable sums 
on tobacco; but then his ‘pypes’ were very 
inexpensive—two shillings and eightpence per 
gross ! 

On one occasion the ex-Protector borrows two 
pounds from his landlady, ‘when you had your 
feast.’ After this one is not surprised at finding 
an item of payment for some bottle of ‘surfeit 
water.’ There are several entries for ‘ pype-burning, 
and ishue paper.’ 

Occasionally Richard’s daughters would come 
up from Hursley, and then he would treat them 
to dinner at Westminster ; but before leaving his 
lodgings he would require money, and Mrs Pengelly 
enters in her account, ‘When you dined with the 
Ladyes, 20 shillings.’ If the ladies dined with 
their father at his lodgings, we find, ‘When the 
ladyes dined here, fowls 5s.’ and for afternoon re- 
freshment, ‘A quarter pound of Tee, five shillings, 
and Shuger lofe for Tee, four and sixpence.’ And 
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when ‘Mr Clark,’ or ‘the gentilman’ (by which 
names Mr Cromwell was known), had fowls for 
his dinner, Mrs Pengelly debits him with eighteen- 
pence for ‘Backon and suit’ for ‘stuffing.’ 

Here is an item for ‘Phissick drink :’ ‘ Yerbs, 
six lemmons, and bushell of malt to brew the 
drink, five shillings.’ 

Mrs Pengelly is also careful in her attention to 
her lodger’s wardrobe ; she pays ‘half a ginney for 
Callichoe Wascots and makeing ;’ ‘for mending 
and lacquering your shoes, eighteen pence ;’ and 
‘for repairing your breeches, sixpence. ‘For a 
pair of striped breeches, thirty-four shillings ;’ and 
here is an item that Oliver never indulged in— 
namely, ‘ Perriwigs,” for which we find Richard 
paying a guinea each (guineas were reckoned at 
thirty shillings each in 1695). An Irish ‘frees’ 
coat cost twenty-five shillings, and a new ‘hatt’ 
thirty shillings, and ‘muslin Cravats’ two shillings 
each. 


Incidentally we find that Cromwell wore ‘ muffs’ 
and that he used spectacles, for there is an entry 
for one shilling for ‘case for your spectacals ;’ 
but it does not appear that at that time ‘Mr 
Clark’ paid much attention to literature, the only 
payment for books being one shilling for an 
*Almanack’ for 1693. 

Another small dissipation with which Richard is 
eredited—or rather debited—in Rachel Pengelly’s 
account is when she advanced him ‘ten shillings 
on Lord Mayor's day when you dined with Mr 
Disbrowe.’ 

Richard, late ‘Chief of the State’ had now 
to pay tribute to Casar—Dutch William—as is 
evidenced by this entry in Mrs Pengelly’s account 
in 1689: ‘Paid ye King’s Pole [tax] for you, a 
gentleman, one ginney ;’ subsequent entries for this 
tax were only eleven shillings. 

That he was kind to his children, and to young 
people generally, is clear, there being numerous 
entries of payments for presents for them. To Mrs 
Aldersey’s child he gives ‘muffe and ribbons,’ also 
a ‘whisell and corralls with ribbons,’ costing more 
than six pounds. To ‘Goody Odle’s child he 
gives gloves and a fan” To young Thomas 
Pengelly, who afterwards successfully conducted 
' his lawsuit, Richard is very kind, Mrs Pengelly 


gratefully acknowledging ‘money you -were pleased 
to give Tommy on his entrance at the Temple, 
£3, 18s. Od.,’ and a guinea towards buying his 
law-books. But ‘Tommy’ must have a gun, so his 
kind friend gives him fifteen shillings wherewith 
to buy one. Let us hope it was not more dangerous 
to him than to the ‘wild fowl’ so dear to ‘Mr 
Clark.’ Mrs Pengelly writes to her sou ‘Tommy’ 
that she has seut him a basket of ‘Progg,’ which 
she hopes will be ‘toothsome.’ 

In the year in which Charles II. died (1685) 
Cromwell presented his daughter Anne with a 
new ‘Tippitt,’ and to her sister, Madam Betty, 
a box of gloves; but he does not appear to 
have gone into mourning for the king. Ten 
years later, when Queen Mary died, Mrs Pengelly 
records that Richard expended half-a-crown upon 
‘mourning gloves,’ in honour of that monarch’s 
memory. 

Occasionally Richard would spend a few weeks 
with his daughters at Hursley, and in one of his 
letters to Mrs Pengelly he explains a postponement 
of his return by giving her ‘the forcible argument 
of the want of a shirt. Madam Betty went to 
buy one, but instead of buying, she borrowed, so 
that I shall have to have mine washed, which 
I hope to bring upon my back to Cheshunt 
shortly ;? and he adds, ‘There is a matter of 
business that cannot speak by a penny post 
letter.’ 

Between Richard Cromwell and his sister Mary, 
Countess of Fauconbery, there existed a lifelong 
affection ; frequent references are made to her 
in his letters to Mrs Pengelly, and he gives an 
account of a visit he made at her ‘new town 
house’ in 1709; but in none of his correspond- 
ence, nor in that of his friends, is there any 
reference to his former condition. 

There are now no descendants of Oliver Crom- 
well in the male line, but his stock continues 
to flourish in the following notable persons and 
families, amongst others: the Marquis of Ripon ; 
the Villiers family — Earls of Clarendon; the 
Vyners of Kingston Hill, Surrey; Sir John 
Lubbock ; Sir William Harcourt; and Dr Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, author of the standard works 
on Cromwell and the Commonwealth period. 


YOU SING. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IL. 


PIOU SING’ conveyed no meaning 

y| to anybody; but, after various 
extraordinary attempts to extend 

the conversation entirely 

failed, it was tacitly agreed that 

You Sing must be his name. 

Whether it was or not, the taciturn pagan 
answered to it immediately it was uttered, or 
rather he came instantly to whoever mentioned 


it. So, seeing that it was hopeless to think of 
getting any information from him as to the why 
and wherefore of the strange circumstances under 
which we had found him, the skipper decided 
promptly to put him to work as a steward, be- 
lieving that he would make a good one. To that 
end he was handed over to me for tuition, much 
to my delight, for now I felt that 1 should have 
a companion who was certainly not more than 
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my equal, and who would not be likely to ill- 
treat me in any way, as most of the crew did 
whenever opportunity arose. His coming was to 
me a perfect godsend. He was so willing, so 
docile, and withal so eminently teachable, that it 
was a pleasure to be with him. And the incon- 
gruity of being placed under such an urchin as 
myself did not appear to strike him at all, for he 
looked upon me from the first day of our ac- 
quaintance as the one creature that stood between 
him and the outer darkness—although it must be 
said that, as far as could be judged by his atti- 
tude to all with whom he came in contact, he 
regarded every member of the ship’s company as 
in some sort his saviour. All could command 
him and he would instantly obey ; and although 
he understood no word of what was said to him, 
he watched so keenly, his desire to please was so 
intense, and his natural ability so great that his 
efforts to do what was required of him were 
generally successful. Unfortunately his willing- 
ness often got him into serious trouble, since 
he always obeyed the last order, not being able 
to discriminate between those who had the first 
claim upon him and those who had no right to 
his services whatever. But when he was beaten 


for neglecting tasks that he had been called away 
from, he never murmured or showed sign of pain 
or resentment ; all treatment was borne with the 
same placid equanimity, as if he were a perfectly 


passionless automaton. With one exception—my- 
self. When with me his usually expressionless 
eyes would shine, and his yellow face wear a 
peculiarly sweet smile that had quite a fascina- 
tion for me. I found myself growing so much 
attached to him that my rage against his perse- 
cutors often drove me nearly frantic—such wrath 
as it had never occurred to me to feel on my 
own behalf. 

Meanwhile the Blitzen, sorely hampered by 
calms and variable winds, crept slowly and pain- 
fully toward her destination. 1 was so much 
absorbed with the education and company of You 
Sing that I lost all my usual interest in the pro- 
yress of the vessel, and did not even wonder 
when we were going to reach our next port—a 
speculation that had hitherto always had great 
charms for me. But one morning before break- 
fast 1 was dreadfully affrighted to hear a fierce 
altercation on deck. It had always been my ill- 
fortune hitherto to find myself the ultimate 
Vicarious sacrifice in all cases of trouble, and 
even to this day the old feeling of dread still 
exists—a feeling that whatever row is going on 
I shall presently be made to suffer for it; and 
the well-remembered sensation of sinking at 
the pit of the stomach comes back, making me 
for the moment quite ill. So, trembling all over, 
I peered out of the pantry window on to the 
maindeck, and saw the mate confronting three 
men of his watch, who, with inflamed faces and 
fierce gestures, were evidently threatening his life. 


Now, there had never before been the slightest 
sign of insubordination on board, the discipline 
seeming as near perfection as possible, and there- 
fore this sudden outbreak was most alarming. A 
swift step passed the pantry door, and instantly 
I saw the skipper rushing forward. Without a 
word he plunged into the midst of the angry 
four, and seizing the foremost seaman by the 
throat and waist, hurled him crashing against the 
bulwarks. At the same moment the mate sprang 
at another man, as if to serve him in the same 
manner; but, missing his grasp, he stumbled and 
fell on his knees. A stifled scream burst from 
my dry lips as I saw the glint of steel; the 
seaman attacked had drawn his knife, and 
as the mate fell the weapon descended with 
fearful force between his shoulders. I heard 
the ugly sound right aft, and it remains with 
me to-day. The skipper, however, with the agility 
of a porpoise, instantly flung himself on the 
two men, and fought. as if he had the sinews 
of ten. 

Compared with the noise of the preliminary 
quarrel, this life-and-death struggle was silence 
itself; but I could hear the laboured breathings 
of the combatants coming in hoarse gasps, and 
the cracking of the joints as the writhing bodies 
knotted and strained. There was a scream behind 
me, a rustle of skirts, and out of the cabin 
rushed the skipper’s wife, with flying hair and 
outstretched arms. But before she was half-way 
to the spot there was a swoop as of some 
huge bird past her, and the second mate, 
the youngest officer in the ship and the biggest 
man, alighted in the fray like a hungry tiger. I 
did not see the other watch of the crew arrive, 
but they were there and fighting as fiercely as 
the rest. 

Now, the first flush of fear having gone from 
me, I became interested—somewhat coldly critical, 
indeed, of the various points of the battle, finding 
myself, to the surprise of some other corner of 
my brain, siding with the officers, and hoping 
they would be victorious, The surprise of this 
backwater of thought was probably owing to the 
fact that all the officers had treated me with steady 
brutality, while the men, though not kind, seldom 
touched me, although that was probably only lack 
of opportunity. But with all my keen watching 
I could not yet forecast the upshot of this awful 
encounter. The mass of bodies seemed to me in- 
extricably entangled, heaving and writhing like a 
basket of wounded eels; while all around them, 
frantically clutching at the labouring body of her 
husband, and shrieking pitifully, hovered the un- 
happy wife and mother. 

Suddenly it dawned upon me that the little 
Elsie was alone, and probably frightened to death ; 
and, though I was never a favourite with even her, 
it seemed good to go and comfort her if possible. 
So I turned away from the window, and there 
behind me was You Sing calmly cleaning the 
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knives, as unmoved by any external occurrence as 
a piece of machinery. As I unblocked the win- 
dow he caught my eye, and the peculiarly 
winsome smile he always wore for me lit up his 
solemn face. His lips opened, and he murmured 
softly with an indescribable accent the only two 
English words I had succeeded in teaching him, 
“Ullo, Tommy.’ I could only smile back in 
return as I hurried off to the skipper’s stateroom 
aft, feeling as if with the shutting out of that 
savage sight a load had been lifted off my brain. 
A quick revulsion of sympathy thrilled me as I 
found the pretty child fast asleep in placid un- 
consciousness of the terrible scene in progress 
outside. I stood for a minute looking at her 
with a tenderness I had never before felt towards 
her, all her childish dislike and funny little ways 
of showing it, borrowed from her parents, utterly 
forgotten. Then, softly closing the door, 1 hurried 
back to the pantry, finding You Sing still busily 
employed. 

Scrambling to the window, I peered forrard 
again, seeing, to my horror, only a heap of bodies 
lying still. I stood there as if frozen, trying hard 
to think, endeavouring to realise the position, but 
unable to control my disorganised brain. How 
long I stood staring thus I have no idea; but I 
was recalled to usefulness again by You Sing’s 
gentle touch upon my back. Turning slowly 
round I faced him, while he pointed out his 
finished work and intimated to me in the sign 
language we always employed that he awaited 
instructions what to go on with. Impatiently I 
made a great effort to show him that all ordinary 
work was now at an end, and, pulling him to 
the window, pointed out the awful heap on the 
main hatch. He looked, and I believe under- 
stood the situation, for he turned again to me 
and patted my face, pointed first to me and then 
to himself, as if to intimate that upon us two, 
me as master and he as servant, the conduct of 
affairs now rested. 

Then, taking my courage in both hands, I 
softly stepped out on deck and approached the 
scene of conflict, though trembling so violently 
that I could scarcely go. But when I reached 
the entwined heap of bodies I did not know 
what to do, standing helplessly staring at the 
grim spectacle. A faint groan startled me, and I 
bent down over the nearest body, which happened 
to be the skipper’s, hearing him murmur faintly, 
‘Wasser, lieber Gott! wasser Hastily motioning to 
You Sing to fetch some water, I tried to drag 
the skipper into a sitting position; but it was 
too much for my strength. The effort, however, 
was apparently all that was needed to shake 
the last faint breath from his body, for, with 
wide dilated nostrils and open mouth, he gave 
his final gasp. Then all was still, for all were 
dead. 


The whole waist was like the veriest shambles, 
and the fearful savagery of the fight was manifest 


in many hideous details that need. not be re- 
produced. Suddenly a hope dawned upon me 
that one man might still be left—the helmsman; 
and, rushing aft, I bounded up on to the poop, 
only to find the wheel swinging idly to and 
fro: there was no one there. Then I ran for- 
rard, unheeding You Sing’s dog-like wistful 
look after me, and ransacked the forecastle and 
galley ; but both were deserted. We were quite 
alone. 

This tremendous fact broke in upon me with 
good effect after the strain to which I had re- 
cently been subjected, for it braced me up to 
action. Calling upon You Sing to help me, I 
tackled the ghastly heap, tugging and straining 
at the limp bodies, and getting all gory as they 
were. The sweat ran down blindingly ; I felt my 
sinews crack with my desperate exertions ; but at 
last all the bodies were separated and laid side 
by side, the captain’s wife last of that sad row. 
Not a sign of life was to be found in any one of 
them ; and, having at last satisfied myself of this, 
I dropped upon the crimsoned tarpaulin ex- 
hausted, to rack my brains for some reason why 
this sudden tragedy should have been enacted. 
Gradually the conviction forced itself upon me 
that the whole horrible outbreak was due to 
some quarrel over the junk’s cargo; but as that 
had all been overhauled and stowed away without 
my knowing anything of its nature, it was only 
a blind guess, Something, however, of tremendous 
importance must have occurred to make a body of 
men fight with such fury among themselves that 
not one of them remained alive. 

But urgent necessity was laid upon me to be 
up and doing, the first duty that demanded 
attention being the disposal of the dead. So I 
called upon You Sing—who, standing near, never 
seemed to take his eyes off me—and the pair of 
us triced up one of the bulwark ports and dragged 
the first of the corpses up to it. Then by a 
sudden impulse I flung off my cap, and kneeling 
down on the red deck, said the Lord’s Prayer and 
the final Collect in the Church Service—all I 
could then remember ; while my heathen helper 
stood gravely by making no sign, but looking a 
very well-spring of sympathy. Strangely cheered 
and uplifted, I seized the poor piece of clay, and 
motioning my helpmate, launched it through the 
yawning port, listening shudderingly to the dull 
splash that followed. And so with the rest, until 
we two stood alone, panting and distressed with 
our heavy task, A few minutes’ rest, and then, 
with draw-bucket and broom, we laboured to 
cleanse away the blood that besmeared so wide a 
space of the decks, At this work we toiled for a 
long time, and when at last we gave over, because 
I was tired out, we had only partially succeeded 
in removing the fearful evidence of that great 
fight. By this time I was so far myself as to 
feel hungry. The feeling of nausea that had 
been coming and going, like waves over me, ever 
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since I first left the cabin had left me, and I 
ordered You Sing to get breakfast. He set about 
the job immediately, leaving me seated on the 
damp hatch wondering what would become of us. 
Then suddenly it occurred to me for the first 
time that the ship was entirely left to herself. 
There was a faint breeze blowing steadily, all sail 
being set, and the yards canted a couple of 
points, for what wind existed was on the quarter. 
I rose and went aft to the wheel, finding that 
she came up and fell off about three points, so 
that she was practically steering herself and 
making a fairly average course S.S.E. This was 
satisfactory so far, because it relieved me of any 
necessity for immediate action. I knew how to 
steer, and, as far as my strength went, could 
handle sails, besides understanding fairly well 
how a ship was worked. For I had been over 
two years at sea, and always a deck-boy until 
this voyage; so that, unless I had been a very 
idiot, 1 must know something about sailoring. 

Everything being so quiet and favourable, I 
remembered little Elsie, and with a sinking heart 
went down below to break the dreadful news to 
her. How it was to be done I didn’t know, my 
stock of German being pitifully scanty, and she, 
poor child! not knowing one word of English. 
As I turned the handle of the stateroom door I 
heard her calling, ‘Mutter, wo bist dw?’ and in 
spite of my efforts some big tears burst from 
my eyes. But I went in and stood by her cot, 
racking my brains for some way of making her 
understand what had happened. As soon as she 
saw me she began, as usual, to scold me for 
being there—where, indeed, I was never allowed 
to enter—and ordered me with much dignity to 
go and call her mother, 

It would be useless for me to attempt any 
description of the scene that followed. I could 
not, do what I would, make her understand what 
an awful change had taken place since she went 
to sleep. She at last made up her mind that I 


must be crazy, and, thoroughly frightened, sprang 
out of her cot and rushed into the cabin screaming 
frantically for ‘Mutter, Mutter! Vater, Vater! 
I followed her carefully, puzzled beyond measure 
to know what to do; but she fled on deck, up 
the ladder and on to the poop, still calling with 
all her voice for those who were for ever deaf to 
her cries, 

Of course I dared not pursue her, for fear of 
adding to her terror; so I waited anxiously until 
she had explored every vacant corner of the ship, 
and at last, exhausted with her efforts, she returned 
slowly to the cabin. Then I quietly brought her 
some food, and begged her to eat a little ; but, as 
I might have expected, that was impossible. How- 
ever, she was so far quieted that she plied me with 
questions, which I answered as well as I was able, 
until I succeeded in making her understand the 
grim truth. She burst into such a passion of 
weeping when she comprehended the case that at 
first I feared for her. life; but presently I saw 
that this outbreak was the best thing that could 
have happened, for it relieved her poor little 
brain; and soon, utterly worn out, she went off 
into a heavy sleep. 

Then I searched the cabin thoroughly, with the 
dim idea in my mind of finding some cause for 
the mutiny in accordance with my suspicions. 
Sure enough, I had been right, for in various 
hiding-places I came upon such treasures as I 
had never even dreamed of before—coined gol 
in boxes, in bags, in bundles: sovereigns, eagles, 
onzas, and napoleons ; jewellery of every variety 
of make, glittering with precious stones of which 
I had never heard the name. At last I came 
upon a crucifix nearly two feet in length, ap- 
parently of solid gold, and encrusted with large 
gems, a marvel of costliness and beauty. I showed 
it to You Sing, who, for the first time in my 
acquaintance with him, showed signs of horror, 
and tried hard to induce me to throw the mag- 
nificent thing overboard, 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT ON NEW LINES. 
By F. J. GARDINER, F.R. Hist.S. 


A\T has sometimes been maintained 
by those interested in public-house 
property that if excessive drinking 
were prevented throughout the 
country it would not decrease the 
takings of such houses to the 
extent of ten per cent. Further, it is contended 
that the great majority of publicans would be glad 
to be rid of this ten per cent. of excess sale, which 
is often the cause of so much drunkenness and 
crime, and to join with the magistrates and public 
in the regulation of every case of improper 
management. It is generally admitted that, whilst 


pushing other trades may be attended by few 
evils, to push the consumption of liquors is 
extremely pernicious and calculated to inflict 
serious injury upon the community. From this 
point of view, any attempt in the direction of a 
reform in the management of houses of refresh- 
ment which minimises the temptations to exces- 
sive drinking is calculated to advance the aims of 
those who seek to promote temperance and thrift. 
Most workers direct their efforts chiefly towards 
the promotion of legislation ; but when a practical 
experiment is made which is independent of 
new Acts of Parliament, it is watched with the 
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keener interest because its effects may be more 
immediate than the uncertain passage of Bills 
through Parliament. 

The Duke of Bedford is the owner of an estate 
of about nineteen thousand acres in Thorney, 
Cambridgeshire, situated between Wisbech and 
Peterborough. The history of the origin and 
administration of the Thorney and Woburn 
(Bedfordshire) estates has been told by his Grace 
in a work published two years ago, entitled The 
Story of a Great Agricultural Estate, in which is 
shown the loss that the management of tlhiese 
estates has involved under present conditions, 
That the present Duke of Bedford, like his pre- 
decessors, possesses a high conception of the 
responsibilities of landlords is not only generally 
recognised upon these estates, but will be con- 
ceded in relation to the new departure which has 
been taken with regard to the management of 
the only hotel on the Thorney estate. Formerly 
the village had two public-houses, one an anti- 
quated hostelry known as the ‘Rose and Crown,’ 
and the other a smaller public-house. Both these 
houses have ceased to exist, although the ‘ Rose 
and Crown’ has reappeared in the form of an 
excellently appointed hotel, which has been 
erected by the Duke on a piece of land adjoining 
the former premises. The house, which retains 
the old sign, is to be managed in the future 
on new principles and with the object of pro- 
viding a hostelry that will be useful as a house 
of refreshment without placing temptations in 
the way of the villagers and others. Hence it 
has been let to the People’s Refreshment-House 
Association, Limited, at a rental of £150 per 
annum. 

Among those connected with this association 
are the Duke of Westminster, the Earl of 
Stamford, the Bishop of Rochester, General Lord 
Chelmsford, and Cardinal Vaughan, whilst the 
Bishop of Chester presides over the executive 
council. The object of the association is to pro- 
mote public-house reform, independent of further 
legislation, by giving facilities for the wider 
adoption of the system of management without 
private profits, which has already been success- 
fully tried by some owners of licensed property 
in different parts of England. ‘It is believed,’ 
the prospectus states, ‘that many landowners, 
whether individual or corporate bodies, would 
be glad to see the public-houses which are on 
their property better conducted, but do not feel 
justified in undertaking the financial risk which 
would be involved by their introducing unaided 
a reformed system of management. In such 
cases the association offers its help. It is will- 
ing, wherever local conditions show a fair pros- 
pect of success, to lease public-houses at a fixed 
rental, undertaking to manage them on their 
own principles.’ 

The executive council further intimates that 
it considers the management of canteens or re- 


freshment-bars necessary for the convenience of 
men employed on large public works as a useful 
department of their work, but one which has 
generally fallen into the hands of private indi- 
viduals, whose interests lie rather in the direction 
of profits than good management. The manager 
of the Thorney hotel comes from Tunstall, East 
Suffolk, where the association has_ established 
another branch; and there are at the present 
time about ten hotels under the control of the 
association. 

Some of the predominant features of this re- 
formed system of management may be mentioned. 
The general arrangement and management of the 
house is upon the lines of a respectable house of 
refreshment instead of a drinking-bar; food and 
non-intoxicants shall be exposed for sale on the 
counters and supplied to customers on an equal 
footing with intoxicants, the latter being deposed 
from the objectionable prominence into which, from 
motives of profit, they are forced, in the ordinary 
public-house. All temptation to the manager to 
push the sale of intoxicants is removed by charging 
him at the full retail price for all alcoholics con- 
sumed, whereas he will be supplied with non- 
alcoholics at a price that will leave him a fair 
profit for himself on their sale, so that it will be 
to his own interest to push the trade in non- 
intoxicants rather than in intoxicants. Great care 
is taken in guarding against the evils of adultera- 
tion, and in providing the best quality of liquor. 

The manager is desired to study the well-being, 
comfort, and health of his customers, and to help 
those whose self-control in the use of intoxicants is 
weak, or by a timely hint to check the excess 
which might lead to his having to refuse a cus- 
tomer drink, or to order him out of the house. 
Amongst other recommendations is one that a 
person may quench his thirst with fresh water, 
plenty of which is to be kept easily accessible, 
without being expected to make any purchase 
whatever, nor is any canvassing for orders to be 
done from the hotel. 

It is claimed that the quality of the liquors sold 
is superior to that which was formerly retailed in 
Thorney. The net profits, after providing for a 
reserve fund and paying interest on capital, will 
be devoted to such objects of public utility, local 
or general, as the executive council may deter- 
mine. The capital which will from time to time 
be required to develop the work of the People’s 
Refreshment-House Association will be offered for 
subscription to the public in the form of shares 
entitled to a dividend out of profits not exceeding 
a specified rate. The association has been in 
existence about eighteen months, and the Thorney 
experiment is one of the most important of the 
undertakings upon which it has embarked on the 
lines indicated. The house is handsome in design, 
and admirably adapted for its purpose. It has good 
stabling, and will have, ultimately, other attractive 
features as a hostelry, It is the only licensed 
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house on the estate, the nearest inn being two and 
a half miles distant. 

This is not the only experiment that has been 
made of the kind. Quite recently Mrs Randall 
Davidson, wife of the Bishop of Winchester, 
opened a similar house at Grayshott, near Hasle- 
mere, which has been licensed by the Alton 
magistrates. It has been built by the Grayshott 
and District Refreshment Company, of which Sir 
Frederick Pollock is the president. The pro- 
moters have laid out about two thousand pounds 
on the scheme, and it has received help from Mr 
Bernard Shaw, who has contributed a small 
library of books ; while the artistic capabilities of 
Mr Walter Crane are to be brought to bear upon 
the scheme, in the shape of a gratuitous design 
which he has offered to make of the sign of ‘The 
Fox and the Pelican” The object of the pro- 
moters in this instance also, as in the case of that 
on the Duke of Bedford’s estate at Thorney, is 
to discourage unnecessary and excessive drinking, 
and to make these houses to be places where a 
variety of good and wholesome refreshments may 
be obtained ata reasonable price without any one 
being expected or tempted to consume, ‘for the 
good of the house,’ as it is usually termed, that 
which is often injurious to the individual. How 
large a measure of success may attend this new 
departure remains to be seen. 

Travellers and cyclists have frequently com- 
plained of the need of better provision at posting- 
houses or village inns, and many ancient hostelries 


of stage-coach days have deteriorated since the 
advent of railways or been superseded by houses 
that are mainly drinking-bars. Such an experi- 
ment as that which has been inaugurated at 
Thorney will, it is confidently hoped, if wisely 
managed, result in a considerable advance in 
temperance without either friction or great ex- 
pense. If it be desirable, as is often maintained, 
that the number of licensed houses should be 
limited to those which can make sufficient profits 
without having to force the sale of intoxicants, the 
large number of individuals who are interested in 
temperance reform will be grateful to the People’s 
Refreshment-House Association for having, with 
the co-operation of the Duke of Bedford, afforded 
an opportunity of putting to a practical test an 
enterprise which deserves to succeed, in view of 
the benefits it is likely to confer upon those within 
its sphere of influence. It has been suggested in 
a book on The Principles of Wealth Distribution, 
by Mr C. Y. C. Dawbarn, M.A., that one effect 
of increasing wages amongst our artisans and work- 
ing-men may be the larger consumption of in- 
toxicants, which may absorb a great deal of the 
benefit derived. In view of this possibility, and 
apart from the question of temperance legislation, 
might not much be done to diminish the tempta- 
tions and evils existent in this country, by the State 
encouraging houses of refreshment based on a 
system of management so obviously for the public 
welfare as that which has been sketched in the 
preceding lines? 


%|T is decidedly curious to notice how 
extensively stockings figure both in 
common superstitions and in old 
customs, especially those connected 
with marriage. Every one knows 
that there are innumerable actions 
which are lucky, and just as many which are 
unlucky. Among the former, it is commonly 
held that to put on any article of clothing wrong- 
side out is decidedly a sign of good luck; but it 
must be done accidentally, and when the mistake 
is found out no change must be made, or else 
good-bye to the luck. This idea is very firmly 
held about stockings, probably because it is more 
easy to make such a mistake in putting on a 
stocking than in donning other garments. It 
would be hard indeed for a lady to put on her 
dress or a man his coat or waistcoat inside out 
without noticing what he was doing. 

Sometimes folk are to be found who have 
refined upon the common notion, or who have 
even reversed it. One authority actually says 
that in the county of Westmorland to put on a 
stocking wrong-side out is classed as an omen of 
evil with a dog howling three times, or a cock 


STOCKING LORE. 


crowing thrice before midnight. Any one of these 
shocking occurrences, he says, will bring a gloom 
on a weak mind which will last a whole week. 
The only possible inference would be that the 
minds of Westmorland folk must be unusually 
sensitive. In another northern county—Durham— 
it is said that to put on the left stocking inside 
out is lucky, but so to put on the right one is 
quite the reverse. In some of the western counties, 
on the other hand, the right is the favoured leg. 
So capricious are the meanings of omens, and so 
hard is it to dodge the decrees of fate. 

On the Welsh border it used to be considered 
that the surest precaution against witchcraft was 
to wear the left stocking wrong-side out. This 
leads us to another kind of superstition connected 
with the harmless, necessary hose—their value, 
when properly worn or arranged, as charms or as 
protections against sickness or pain. If you will 
only take the trouble, when you go to bed, to 
cross your stockings and shoes, you will be quite 
safe from the grip of cramp. Again, if you hang 
your stockings crosswise at the foot of the bed, 
with a pin stuck in them, you need have no fear 
of nightmare; the hag has a holy horror of cross 
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and pin. Wiseacres have also been heard to 
declare that if you will always put your left 
stocking and shoe on first you will enjoy im- 
munity from toothache. This, however, the most 
superstitious of mortals will likely take leave to 
doubt. Toothache, that ‘hell of a’ diseases, as 
Burns calls it, is no respecter of persons, nor, 
assuredly, of stockings or legs, 

Another superstitious use of hose is connected 
with the dreaming of dreams. This is a Scotch 
notion. If a person be about to sleep in a bed 
which he or she has never slept in before, the 
certainty of dreaming can be assured by placing 
the stocking taken off the right foot under the 
head. Not only will the sleeper be sure to dream, 
but the dream will certainly come to pass. 
one of the monthly meetings of the Folklore 
Society, held some three years ago, there was 
exhibited a stocking which had been thus used 
by a servant-girl in Oban on the first night 
of her entering on a new situation. The girl 
could not be persuaded to divulge the subject 
or nature of the dream; but it was under- 
stood that it had been verified, and her belief 
strengthened thereby. This particular stocking was 
sail to be also interesting as a sample of Highland 
darning. 

Stockings, again, are associated with old-time 
marriage customs. Most people have heard of 
‘throwing the stocking.” This rite would hardly 
be regarded now as consistent with modern notions 
of decorum; but it was highly popular in the 
days that are gone. The ceremony was performed 
at the conclusion of the wedding-day’s festivities, 
by young men and girls seated at the bed-foot— 
the former having the bride’s and the latter the 
groom’s stockings—whose object in throwing the 
hose backwards over their heads was to hit, if 
possible, the head, and especially the nose, of 
one or other of the newly-married couple. A 
successful shot meant marriage at an early date 
for the thrower. There are endless allusions to 
this quaint old custom, now quite out of date, 
in our older poets and writers. One may suffice. 
A poet in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1735, sing- 
ing of the ‘The Country Wedding,’ says : 

Bid the lassies and lads to the merry brown bowl, 

While rashers of bacon shall smoke on the coal ; 

Then Roger and Bridget, and Robin and Nan, 

Hit ’em each on the nose with the hose if you can. 

Green stockings have a matrimonial signification 
of their own. In Scotland, if a younger sister is 
married first, they say that she has given the 
elder green stockings; and in years gone by it 
was actually a common joke, when such an event 
occurred, to send a pair of green stockings to the 
slighted elder sister to be worn at the dance 
which always wound up the day’s proceedings. 
‘Green’s forsaken’ is an old adage familiar to 
every one. The notion that to choose a younger 
sister while the elder is still unmarried is a slight 
to the latter is of very long standing. It finds 
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a parallel in ancient Jewish customs. In Shrop- 
shire there is an old custom, said to be still kept 
up in humble life, that if a younger sister should 
be married before her elders, the latter must dance 
at the wedding in their ‘stocking-feet.’ A few 
years ago a maidservant who dil not observe 
this custom at her younger sister's wedding was 
thus accosted by her aunt, a sturdy stickler for 
the ancient ways of doing things, who happened 
to meet her the next day in the town of Well- 
ington: ‘So I hear you didna dance bar’foot !’ 
she cried. ‘I’m ashamed of you. If I’d a bin 
there I’d ’a made you do it. I’ve a good mind 
to pull off yer boots for ye now this minute, and 
make ye dance i’ the street !’ 

A more pleasant association connected with 
stockings is familiar to most households at Christ- 
mas-time. Children still hang up their stockings 
on Christmas Eve in the simple faith, which is 
never disappointed, that Santa Claus will fill 
them during that night of wonder ; or if the little 
people are too sophisticated to believe in the 
stories of St Nicholas’s peregrinations, they still 
retain a firm faith in the goodness of his domestic 
representatives, and duly hang up their stockings 
as their predecessors have done for generations, 
And not children alone hung up their hose of 
old. ‘Grown-ups’ as well as the small folk used 
to observe this custom most conscientiously. But 
in the olden time the hanging up of the stock- 
ings took place not on Christmas Eve, but more 
appropriately on the eve of St Nicholas’ Day, 
which falls on 5th December. This kindly custom 
was one of the few practices of the kind that the 
stern Puritans who founded the New England 
States took across the Atlantic with them. Con- 
sequently, hanging up the stocking is still as 
familiar in New as in Old England. 


QUESTIONS. 


Tur children say, at close of day, 
When earth is wrapped in sleep, 
That night has put cloud-shutters in, 

And bidden none to peep. 


‘God’s candles shine!’ these bairns of mine 
Exclaim with raptured gaze; ™ 

They wonder where the sun slips down, 
And how the moonbeam plays. 


Why worlds revolve ’tis hard to solve, 
Why friends blow hot and cold, 

Why nought worth having can be bought, 
Nor love eked out with gold. 


Nor none may know how friend and foe 
Can hold the same ideal, 

And one be clutching falsehood, while 
The other grasps the real. 


*Tis out of ken: grown babes are men, 
And life a trackless wild. 
Who knows if Fate be hardest when 
We think she most has smiled, 
And he be nearest far to Truth 
Who seeks her as a child ? 
B. M. Dansy. 
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